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ed. Once or twice ho drew back a step or two, 
to look at his performance, glancing rapidly from 
the model to his drawing, then he touched — ob- 
literated—touched again— retired a little— and 
compared it with the original once more, and the 
result of this examination was an angry exclama- 
tion, "I vow to—" but here he checked himself 
as a good man ought, recollecting to whom he 
was about to vow— "God heljJmel" he said at 
last, "who can possibly imitate these tints?" 
And, in spite ot his seli-command, after a strong 
effort to master his rage, he lairly gave way to it; 
he raised bis hand and drew the brush right across 
the picture, mixing the colors in all the hues of 
the rainbow; and not content with this effort, he 
flung down the pallet and brushes, and struck it 
such a blow with his list, that he made a hole 
right through it, and exclaimed— without any 
further check on his language— " In the name of 
Godl what is the use of colore that can't paint a 
inanl" He threw himself in despair on the oaken 
chair, on the top ol papers and his silken doublet, 
and resting his head on his hand, fell into a deep 
fit of musing— the depression of a genius who 
sees heaven and cannot ascend to it? The lad 
who had stood a model, showed no astonishment 
on the occasion, but raised his lips when he saw 
his employer was doing nothing, and seating 
himself on the floor, took from the pocket of his 
dirty and tattered jacket a lump of coarse brown 
bread, and began to eat it with such impetuosity; 
that it was evident he had lor some time been 
longing to begin. When he had tluished his 
breakfast or dinner— whichever it. was— enjoying 
it to the very last, he ventured to cast a timid 
glance on his employer; but he continued im- 
movable in the same posture as before. After 
long waiting, when he perceived that evening be- 
gan to draw on, the boy slipped out of the room, 
without the painter taking any notice of his move- 
ments. And so he sat, depressed and thoughtful; 
only showing by certain convulsive twitches that 
he was awake. Once only he raised his head, 
and after looking all round, struck himself on the 
brow, and covered his eyes once more. Hours 
passed on— he ate nothing— night came; he had 
no sleep; and it was only at daylight on the fol- 
lowing morning that he thought of leaving the 
room— still depressed, but more wit.h an expres 
sion of grief than of the despair which had char- 
acterized his looks at first. He seized his cap, 
with its bare and ragged plume, and his long 
cloak. By an almost involuntary movement, he 
gave a gayer twist to his scarcely-formed mous- 
tache, and with evident marks of past suffering 
in his sunken eyes and sallow cheek, he descend- 
ed the stair; and after devoutly, sprinkling him- 
self" with holy water, he sallied forth into the 
street. 

n. 

He was a 'good Christian, and a Christian of 
the sixteenth century— since the seventeenth cen- 
tury was then only begun— and his first care ac- 
cordingly was to betake himself to the neighbor- 
ing church. There he heard mass, and, after 
some lurther time, was just leaving the church, 
when a hand lightly touched him on the shoulder, 
and a well-known voice. said, "Good morning, 
Master Diego." 

The person who thus addressed, was a man ot 
a little more than sixty years of age, la.i,. well- 
made, and of a graceful carriage; swarthy in 
complexion, but with the remains of good looks; 
lively dark eyes— the eyes of genius, which spoke 
of war and art; with the ardor of a soldier, and 



the enthusiasm of an artist. The mouth was 
small, and reduced to a very slender complement 
of teeth; but the body was erect, and the pres- 
ence dignified. He wore a long cloak of black 
camlot, old and threadbare; the doublet was of 
the same, embroidered and elegantly slashed, but 
not in better condition than his companion. He 
wore nether garments befitting gentle condition; 
with gay-colored ribbands, a ilong and well-ap- 
pointed sword, a cap borne with a soldier-like air 
on one side ot his head — all giving token at a sin- 
gle glance of poverty and privation, but clean, 
andbrushed'withthe^mostscrupulous nicety. 1 ' 

It was a strange sight, the meeting of those 
two men; one entering life, the other about to 
leave it— the one filled with hopes, the other with 
recollections— and both struggling with fortune, 
and each looking at the other with eyes that 
spoke a glowing mind, a brilliant imagination, a 
soul which enthusiasm gnawed as the file does 
steel. Ah I whoever saw them would not have 
confounded them with the common herd; and 
would have said, "There is great good or great 
evil in those two men — a heaven or a hell. Sui- 
cide or glory will be the late of one and the 
other." Alas I the other had undergone a thou- 
sand combats with a hard and implacable desti- 
ny. True, top, true I The old man was a mighty 
poet, but unknown, or at most only, valued by a 
few artists of talent, who at that time were the 
only persons capable of appreciating his won- 
drous powers. Our young painter knew him, 
loved and respected him, as a profound philoso- 
pher, good scholar, and brave soldier; he knew 
his verses by heart, and the young wits of Seville 
repeated his sonnets with enthusiasm. He 
seemedstruck. with the appearance pf his friend. 
"This paieness,"h'e said, "these sunken 'eyes- 
young man, you must not throw away a life that 
might be so glorious; you must not waste your 
heart in" 

'"Tis nau?;ht,"said the young painter, "but 

one night of sleeplessness and misery."- He 

seized the arm of his friend, and sighed convul- 
sively. 

" Aha 1— first love?" said the old man in a 
tone of interest. "But no, "he added; "I see 
other fires than those of love burn in these eyes; 
no, no, it cannot be. Boy ! tell me what has 
befallen you ?" 

"What has befallen me !— the loss of fame— 
the melting of my wings — a fall!" 

"You have tried something too high? You 
have not hit the moment of inspiration? " 

"I have not been able to get beyond a certain 
point; and there to stick— to'be confounded with 
the common crew — ah ?" 

"No, boy you weren't born to be undistin- 
guished; no— lift up y.iur head— lift it up, I say, 
and think of fame I" 

"Fame!— yes, I have dreamt of fame; and it 
is to you I owe these dreams that now,driveme 
to despair. I wished either to live admired, or 
die; no half-and-half existence, wallowing in 
clay; but now, how can I rise above it ?" 

"If I had but your touch and your pencil, " said 
the old man, with my imagination i" His glance 
grew bright with poetry and enthusiasm. « ' You 
know not the the treasure you possess," he 
added; "work I and I insure you fame I" 

'■' 'Tis all in vain," said the young man, with 
apparent indifference, "it has lost its charm for 
me. I should be worn out in the struggle before. 
I burst through the cloud." He was silent for a I 
moment "but you also, "he said, "have had your I 



dreams of glory; you have writtenjyour odes and 
comedies— and what has it all come to? Is your 
glory shown in this cloak— in this doublet?" 

"True," replied the old man with a sigh. 
" True, I am poor, forgotten, weak, and perse- 
cuted. Such have been the fruits ot all my la- 
bors.' Fame— the ungrateful mistress 1 I have 
courted, worshipped; and what is my reward? 
O God 1", He bent his head for a moment. " I 
am poor, it is true," he continued, "poor but 
honorable. And the dreams of love|and happi- 
neas— the characters I have. created., as,it,' J,wer,e :| a 
god.with all their virtues, their thoughts, their 
passions good or bad— these imaginary beings 
whom I love as if they were my children.— those 
works that are my daughters— those moments of 
illusion and enjoyment— those thoughts, free, 
wild, and unconstrained— those idgal worlds I 
live in— tell me, are these no compensation for 
the sufferings and misfortunes ot life? Who can 
take them from me? What are the enjoyments 
and pleasures of a man compared to the felicity 
of a god?" 

The deep wrinkles had left his brow, his eyes 
burned with the double light, ot youth and enthu- 
siasm; his proudly elevated head, his majestic 
glance, which seemed to threaten the earth with 
the sceptre of heaven — no, he was not a man— he 
was a genius— a god— and, more thaii that, he 
was a poet, glowing with the ardor of inspiration! 

The young painter found himself subdued by 
the eagle eye and fascinating eloquence of the old 
man. He cast down his eyes ashamed of his 
weakness, and when his Mend said to him, " Let 
us go to your room — come !" he allowed himself 
to be led along without saying a word. ' 
'■- •"- "■■>•"' -• Wo be Continued.. ..... ".. '' ; 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESON. 



LIONARDODA VINCI. 

Born 1452, died 1619. 



We now approach the period when the art of 
painting reached its highest perfection, whether 
considered with reference to poetry of conception, 
or the mechanical means through which these 
conceptions were embodied in the noblest forms. 
Within a short period of about thirty years, that 
is, between 1490 and 1520, the greatest painters 
whom the world has yet seen were living and 
working together. On looking back, we cannot 
but feel that the excellence they attained was the 
result of the efforts and aspirations of a preceding 
age; and yet these men were so great in their 
vocation, and so individual in their greatness, 
that, losing sight of the linked chain ot progress, 
they seemed at first to have had no precursors, as 
they have since had no peers.' Though" living' at 
the same time, and most of them in personal re- 
lation with each other, the direction ol each mind 
was different— was peculiar; though exercising 
in some sort a reciprocal influence, this influence 
never interfered with the most decided originality. 
These wonderful artists, who would have been re- 
markable men in .their time, though they had 
never touched a pencil, were Lionardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Giorgione, 
Titian, in Italy; and in Germany, Albert Durer 
Of these men, we might say, as of Homer and 
Shakspeare, that they belong to no particular age 
or country, but to all time, and to the universe. 
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That they flourished together within one brief 
and brilliant period, andjthat each carried out to 
the highest degree of perfection his own peculiar 
aims, was no casualty; nor are we to seek for the 
causes of this surpassing excellence merely in the 
histoid of the art as such. The causes lay far 
deeper, and must be referred to the history of hu- 
man culture. The fermenting activity of the fif- 
teenth century found its results in the extraordin- 
ary development of human intelligence in the 
commencement ot the sixteenth century. We of- 
ten hear in these days of "the spirit of the age;" 
but in that wonderful age three mighty spirits 
were stirring society to its depths— the spirit of 
bold investigation into truths of. all kinds, which 
"led' to' the Reformation; the.' spirit 6K daring 1 ad- 
venture, which led men in search of new worlds 
beyond the eastern and die western oceans; and 
the spirit of art, through which men soared even 
to the " seventh heaven of invention." 

Lionardo da Vinci seems to present in his own 
persona resume ot all the characteristics of the 
age in which he lived. He was the miracle of that 
age ot miracles. Ardent and versatile as youth; 
patient and persevering as age; a most profound 
and original thinker; the greatest mathematician 
and most ingenious mechanic of his time; archi- 
tect, chemist, engineer, musician, poet, painter ! 
—we are not only astounded by the variety of his 
natural gitts and acquired knowledge, but by the 
practical direction of his amazing powers. The 
extracts which have been published from MSS. 
now existing in his own handwriting show him 
to have anticipated, by the force of his own intel- 
lect, some of the greatest discoveries made since 
his time. These fragments, says Mr. Hallam, 
" are, according to. our common estimate of the 
age in which he lived, more like revelations of 
physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, than 
the superstructure'OMts'reasoning upon any es- 
tablished basis. The discoveries which made 
Galileo, Kepler, Castelli, and other names illus- 
trious—the system ot Copernicus— the very theo- 
ries of recent geologists, are anticipated by Da 
Vinci within the compass of a few pages, not, 
perhaps, in the most precise language, or on the 
most conclusive reasoning, but so as to strike us 
with something like the awe of preternatural 
knowledge. In an age of so much dogmatism, 
he first laid down the .grand principle of Bacon, 
that experiment and observation must be the 
guides to just theory in the investigation of na- 
ture." If any doubt could be harbored, not as to 
the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as the 
first name of the fifteenth century, which is be- 
yond all doubt, but as to his originality in so 
many discoveries, which probably no one man, 
especially in such circumstances, has ever made, 
it must be by an hypothesis not very untenable, 
that some parts of physical science had already 
attained a height which mere books do not re- 
cord." 

It seems at first sight almost incomprehensible 
-that, thus endowed as a philosopher, mechanic, 
nventor, discoverer, the fame of Lionardo should 
now rest on the works hebasleftasa painter. 
We cannot, within these limits, attempt to ex- 
plain why and how it is that as the man of science 
he has been naturally and necessarily left behind 
by the onward march of intellectual progress, 
while as the poet-painter he still survives as a- 
presence and a power. We must proceed at once 
to give some account o£ him in the character in 
which he exists to us and for us— that of the 
great artist. 



Lionardo was born at Vinci, near Florence, in 
the Lower Val d'Arno, on the borders of the ter- 
ritory of Pistoia. His father, Piero da Vinci, was 
an advocate Of Florence — not rich, but in inde- 
pendent circumstances, and possessed of estates 
in land. The singular talents of his son induced 
Piero to give him, from an early age, the advan- 
tage of the best instructors. As a child, he dis- 
tinguished himself, and sang his own poetical 
compositions to his own music — both being fre- 
quently extemporaneous. But his favorite pursuit 
was the art of design in all its branches; he mod- 
elled in clay or wax, or attempted to draw every 
object which struck his fancy. His father sent 
him to study under Andrea Verocchio (of whom 
we have already given some-account), famous, as 
a sculptor, chaser in metal, and painter. Andrea, 
who was an excellent and correct designer, but a 
bad and hard colorist, was soon after engaged to 
paint a picture of the Baptism of our Saviour. He 
employed Lionardo, then a youth, to execute one 
o) the angelf. This he did with so much softness 
and richness of color that it far surpassed the rest 
of the picture; and Verocchio from that time 
threw away his palette, and confined himself 
wholly to his works in sculpture and design ; "en- 
raged," says Vasari, "that a child should thus 
excel him." 

The youth of Lionardo thus passed away in the 
pursuit of science and ot art. Sometimes he was 
deeply engaged in astronomical calculations and 
investigations; sometimes ardent in the study of 
natural history, botany, and anatomy; sometimes 
intent on new effects of color, light, shadow, or 
expression, in representing objects animate or in- 
animate. Versatile, yet persevering, he varied 
his pursuits, but he never abandoned any. He 
was quite a young man when he conceived and 
demonstrated the practicability of two magnifi- 
cent projects. One was, to lift the whole of\the 
church of San Lorenzo, by means of immense le- 
vers, some feet higher than it now stands, and 
thus supply the deficient elevation; the other 
project was, to form the Arno into a navigable 
canal, as far as Pisa, which would have added 
greatly to the commercial advantages of Flor- 
ence. 

It happened about this time that a peasant on 
the estate of Piero da Vinci brought him a circu- 
lar piece of wood, cut horizontally from the trunk 
of a very large old fig-tree, which had been lately 
felled, and begged to have something painted on 
it as an ornament for his cottage. The man be- 
ing an especial favorite, Piero desired his son Li- 
onardo to gratify his request; and Lionardo, in- 
spired by that wildness of fancy which was one of 
his characteristics, took the panel into his own 
room, and resolved to astonish his father by a 
most unlooked-for proof of his ait He determin- 
ed to compose something which should have an 
effect similar to that of the Medusa on the shield 
of Perseus, and almost petrify beholders. Aided 
by his recent studies in natural history, he col- 
lected together from the neighboring swamps and 
the river-mud all kinds of hideous reptiles, as ad- 
ders, lizards, toads, serpents; insects, as moths, 
locusts; and other crawling and flying, obscene 
and obnoxious things; and out of these he com- 
pounded a sort of monster, or chimera, which he 
represented as about to issue from the shield, with 
eyes flashing fire, and of an aspect so fearful and 
abominable that it seemed to infect the very air* 
around. When finished, he led his father into 
the room in which it was placed, and the terror 
and horror of Piero proved the success of his at- 



tempt. This production, afterwards known as 
the Rotello del Fico, from the material on which 
it was painted, was sold by Piero secretly for one 
hundred ducats, to a merchant, who carried it to 
Milan, and sold it to the duke for three hundred. 
To the poor peasant thus cheated of his Rotello, 
Piero gave a wooden shield, on which was paint- 
ed a heart transfixed by a dart; a device letter 
suited to his taste and comprehension. In the 
subsequent troubles of Milan, Lionardo's picture 
disappeared, and was probably destroyed, as an 
object of horror, by those who did not understand 
its value as a work of art. 

The anomalous monster represented on the Ro- 
tello was wholly different from the Medusa, after- 
wards pa.inted.by Lionardo, and now existing in 
the Florence Gallery. It represents the severed 
bead ot Medusa, seen foreshortened, lying on a 
fragment of rock. The features are beautiful and 
regular; the hair already metamorphosed into 
serpents — 

"Which curl and flow, 
And their long tangles in each other lock> • 
And with unending involutions show 
Their mailed radiance." 

Those who have once seen this 'terrible and fas- 
cinating picture can never forget it. The ghast- 
ly head seems to expire, and the serpents to 
crawl into glittering life, as we look upon it. 

During tins first period of his life, which was 
wholly passed in Florence, and its neighborhood. 
Lionardo painted' several other pictures, of a very 
different character, and designed some beautiful 
cartoons of sacred and mythological subjects, 
which showed that his sense of the beautiful, the 
elevated, and the graceful, was not less a part of 
his mind, than that eccentricity and almost per- 
version of fancy which made bim delight in 
sketching ugly, exaggerated caricatures, and re- 
presenting the deformed and the terrible. 

Lionardo da Vinci was now about thirty years 
old, in the jprime of his life and talents. His taste 
for pleasure and expense was, however, equal to 
his genius and indefatigable industry; and, anx- 
ious to secure a certain provision for the future, 
as well as a wider field for the exercise of his va- 
rious talents, he accepted the iuvitation of Ludo- 
vico Sforza il Mora, then regent, afterwards 
Duke of Milan,, to reside in his court, and to exe- 
cute a colossal' equestrian statue of his ancestor 
Francesco Sforza. Here begins tho second pe- 
riod of his artistic career, which includes his so- 
journ at Milan, that is, from 1483 to 1499. 
[2b 6e continuecU] 



Two Paris actor3, Herve" and Leonce, went 
some time since to Melun to play Don Quixote. 
Tho play bills they had posted everywhere' iu 
town, announced that ah inhabitant ot the town, 
who ' had never before appeared on any stage, 
would lend them his assistance for that night 
only. The excitement was great in Melun. What 
inhabitant was stage struck! The theatre was 
crammed from top to bottom. When the curtain 
rose, the inhabitant of Melun who had never ap- 
peared on any stage was discovered, he was a — 
jackass.. 

Some years since the Opera Comique announced 
the first performance of L'Abondance, but the 
night appointed for the new piece, a band of pa- 
per oh the bills announced the performance was 
inevitably postponed, as Mile. Bosette, who was 
to appear as Virtue, had that morning been de- 
livered of a fine boy. The town laughed so heart- 
ily, the author thought it judicious to suppress 
the part, and as Ithe piece had no Virtue in it, 
'twas of course d d. 



